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The Birth of the Year. 


BY FREDERICK TENNYSON. 


Let us speak low ; the infant is asleep ; 
The frosty hills grow sharp; the day is near, 
And Phosphor with his taper comes to peep 
Into the cradle of the new-born year; 
Hush! the infant is asleep— 
Monarch of the Day and Night; 
Whisper yet—it is not light : 
The infant is asleep. 


Those arms shall crush great serpents ere to-morrow ; 
His closed eye shall wake to laugh and weep; 
His lips shall curl with mirth and writhe with sorrow, 
And charm up Truth and Beauty from the deep : 
Softly—softly—let us keep 
Our vigils ; visions cross his rest ; 
Prophetic pulses stir his breast, 
Although he be asleep. 


Now, Life and Death arm’d in his presence wait ; 
Genii with lamps are standing at the door; 
Oh! he shall sing sweet songs ; he shall relate 
Wonder, and glory, and hopes untold before. 
Murmur melodies that may creep 
Into his ears, of old sublime ; 
Let the youngest born of Time 
Hear music in his sleep. 


Quickly he shall awake : the East is bright, 
And the hot glow of the unrisen sun 
Hath kissed his brow with promise of its light ; 
His cheek is red with victory to be won. 
Quickly shall our king awake, 
Strong as giants and arise ; 
Sager than the old and wise 
The infant shall awake. 


His childhood shall be froward, wild, and thwart; 
His gladness fitful, and his anger blind ; 
But tender spirits shall o’ertake his heart— 
Sweet tears and golden moments, bland and kind! 
He shall give delight and take, 
Charm, enchant, dismay, and soothe; 
Raise the dead, and touch with youth 
Oh! sing that he may wake ! 


Where is the sword to gird upon his thigh ? 
Where is his armor, and his laurel crown ? 
For he shall be a conqueror cre he die, 
And win him kingdoms wider than his own ! 
Like the earthquake he shall shake 
Cities down, and waste like fire ; 
Then build them stronger, pile them higher, 
When he shall wake. 


In the dark spheres of his uncloséd eyes 
The sheeted lightnings lie, and clouded stars, 
That shall glance softly, as in sammer skies, 
Or stream o’er thirsty deserts, winged with wars ; 
For in the pauses of dread hours 
He shall fling his arms off, 
And, like a reveller, sing and laugh 
And dance in ladies’ bowers. 


Ofttimes in his midsummer he shall turn 
To look upon the dead bloom with weeping eyes : 
O’er ashes of frail beauty stand and mourn, 
And kiss the bier of stricken hope with sighs. 
Ofttimes like light of onward seas, 
He shall hail great days to come, 





Or hear the first dread note of doom, 
Like torrents on the breeze. 


His manhood shall be blissful and sublime, 
With stormy sorrows, and serenest pleasures, 
And his crowned age upon the top of Time 
Shall throne him great in glories, rich in treasures. 
The sun is up; the day is breaking ; 
Sing ye sweetly; draw anear ; 
Immortal be the new-born year, 
And blessed be its waking. 





Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Sketches of French Musical History. 
II. 
ERA OF THE CARLOVINGIANS, A. D. 751—987. 


Upon the fall of Merovingian dynasty, the sec- 
ond race of kings, known as the Carlovingians, 
came into power. We must not forget that from 
the time of the conversion of the Gauls to Chris- 
tianity down to the discovery of printing, the 
church was, in France, almost the only depositary 
of the traditions of letters, sciences and arts. 
The nobles wielded the sword, the peasants (serfs) 
cultivated the soil, the “ clerks” only, in the mon- 
asteries, copied the manuscripts of antiquity and 
made additions to the sum of human knowledge. 
Music, too, followed the same course, and experi- 
enced a similar development to language, gram- 
mar, and the seven liberal arts, among which it 
was also numbered.* 

Ecclesiastical music — the Gregorian chant — 
was also called Roman, because, at first established 
at Rome, it spread thence throughout the West. 

Towards the end of the sixth century, pope 
Gregory the Great, determined to restore the 
ancient splendor of the church service. He 
called about him men of skill, and being himself 
avery expert musician, he applied to the im- 
provement of vocal music those theories of Boe- 
thius which had then recently popularized among 
the Latins the difficult rules of the Greeks. He 
established at Rome a school of sacred music in 
two sections; one by the staircase of St. Peter, 
at the Vatican, the other in the Palace of St. 
John Lateran. In the second the Pope himselt 
gave instructions to the pupils, of whom the most 
remarkable were rapidly advaneed to high eccle- 
siastical dignities. The school continued to flour- 
ish for several centurics after the death of the 
pontiff, producing a great number of singers 
who spread with great eclat the Gregorian or 
Roman modes of singing in France, Spain, Ger- 
many and even England. 

According to Castil-Blaze the chapel or musical 
establishment of the kings of France was not 
regularly organized until the year 750, under the 
reign of Pepin the Short. Seven years after- 
ward this sovereign sent an embassy with pres- 
ents to the Eastern Emperor Constantin, who, 
in return, sent as a present to Pepin, an organ, 
which the king placed in the church of St. Cor- 
nelius, at Compiegne. Walafrid Strabo relates 


* The “‘ Liberal Arts” were Rhetoric, Dialectics, Mathe- 
matics, Arithmetic, Geometry, Music and Astronomy. 





that a woman, listening for the first time to the 
justrument, until then unknown in France, actu- 
ally fainted through pleasure and excitement. 

The use of the organ quickly spread and its 
introduction into the ceremonies of the church 
proved exceedingly effective in improving, the 
science of harmony. During Pope Stephen’s 
residence in France, Pepin had been struck with 
the melody and majesty of Roman singing. 
Wishing, at a later period, to establish. it in his 
kingdom, he applied to Pope Paul, who sent him 
the books containing the music; after which, 
Simeon, one of the first of the Roman musicians, 
by order of the Pope, opened a singing school at 
Rouen, where Remi, brother of Pepin and Bish- 
op of the city, placed a great number of pupils, 
who were afterwards to be distributed in the 
provinces. This was the origin of “ Masters of 
Music.” 

Gervold, chaplain of queen Bertrade, possessed 
a fine voice and good knowledge of the art of 
singing; he also, in 787, established a music 
school, in the monastery of St. Waudrille, of 
which he was abbot, which became celebrated. 
But the barbarism of the prevailing taste soon 
corrupted the primitive purity of the Roman 
music; for when Charlemagne went to Rome 
with his chapel, the third time, to celebrate 
Easter, a dispute arose between his singers and 
the Roman. The former pretended to sing best, 
the latter claimed this praise, and this upon the 
ground that they had been instructed by St. 
Gregory; and accused the French of having 
perverted the ancient music. The matter was 
referred to Charlemagne, who decided the point 
by asking his singers, “ Which water is purest 
and best; that which runs from a living spring, 
or that which collects from various streamlets ? ” 

The singers replied unanimously that water 
was most limpid at its source, and became the 
more impure as it was the farther conveyed in 
canals. 

“ Well then,” cried the king, “return to the 
source of St. Gregory, for it is clear that you 
have corrupted the chant.” 

On this occasion Charlemagne obtained of 
Pope Adrian, two singers, Theodore and Benoit, 
well versed in the art of teaching Gregorian 
singing, who took with them their Antiphonaries, 
(Books of the Service) written in the Roman no- 
tation. On his return to France, Charlemagne 
established one of his men at Metz, the other at 
Soissons, and ordered the Music Masters of all 
the French cities to correct their Antiphonaries 
after those of St. Gregory. 

Paul Diacre was ordered to prepare in two 
volumes the offices for all the festivals of the 
year, and Leidrade, archbishop of Lyons, estab- 
lished a school in his Cathedral, on the model of 
Charlemagne’s chapel. At this place the custom 
was adopted of chanting every office by rote as 
it was done in the Emperor’s court. Charle- 
magne occupied himself much with music and 
demanded frequent rehearsals from his singers 
He composed, among other things, that magnifi- 
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cent hymn, which is still sung at Pentecost, be- 
ginning with the words, Veni, creator spiritus. 
We have remarked the appearance of the B flat 
in this hymn as also in the Vezilla Regis. But 
it is only inserted bere to soften the interval of 
the third (tri-tone), although its effect is, as in 
the other piece mentioned, to give the melody 
that tint of sadness, which is inherited in our 
modern music by the key of D minor. The 
principal musicians, contemporaries of Charle- 
magne, were Bede, the celebrated English monk, 
and Alcuin, his learned disciple, who became the 
profeasor and triend of the Emperor. We may 
note, too Chrodegang, Bishop of Metz, who in- 
troduced the pure Roman chant into his diocese, 
and Theodulphe, Bishop of Orleans, to whom we 
owe the hymn for Palm Sunday, Gloria laus et 
honor. 

Louis the Pious, suceessor of Charlemagne, 
inherited his father’s love for music, he often 
joined his choristers in singing and caused a mag- 
nificent hydraulic organ to be constructed for his 
beautiful church at Aix la Chappelle. During 
his reign the most remarkable liturgic musicians 
were, Amalaine, Deacon at Metz; Agobard, 
Archbishop of Lyons; Helicasar, Chancellor of 
the Crown; Walafrid Strabo; Rhaban Maur, 
Arehbishop of Mayence; and Angelome, a monk 
at Luxeuil. 

Charles the Bald was, like father and grand- 
father, also a musician. He composed the office 
of the Holy Shroud, for Compiégne and the re- 
sponse of St. Martin, O quam admirabilis. At 
the same time, Remi of Auxerre, Reginon, and 
Hucbald were laying the foundations of the sci- 
ence of harmony. 

In the tenth century, Aurelian already gave 
rules for modulation, while Guy of Auxerre, 
Odon de Cluny and Jean de Metz emulated 
the ancients in hymns and songs composed in 
honor of divers saints. But by the side of the 
purely liturgic was now springing into being a 
music popular and secular, — songs of new Frank 
bards — who whether in the Teutonic, Latin or 
Romance tongue — then the most widely spread 
languages, celebrated the exploits of contempo- 
rary heroes. We have read the poem composed 
by the Frank, Angelbert, upon the battle of Fon 
tenat or Fontenay (June 25, 841) and can affirm 
that it is not wanting in a noble and martial 
character. We must mention as remarkable : 

1. The complaint on the death of Charle- 
magne. 

2. The complaint on the death of Abbé Hug. 

8. The Chant of Godeschale, monk of the ab- 
bey of Fulda and Orbais (France) who died 
Oct. 3, 868 or 869, after condemnation as a her- 
etic. 

These pieces have been published by the 
learned M. E. De Coussemaker, in his Z/istoire 
de I’ Harmonie au moyen Age. The music to the 
Odes of Boethius and that to the odes of Horace 
contained in the same volume, appears to us but 
ordinary ; but the Chant de la Sybil upon the 
last Judgment, has a large and awful effect, and 
so has that to the Prose des Moris of Montpelier 
aud that to the Libera in the Missal d’Aquilée. 
Here then we have the origin of the Dies Irae, 
hat sublime and awe-inspiring inspiration attrib- 
uted in our time to various authors whose names 
are the subjects of dispute and controversy. 
The poem, in honor of Otho IIL dates from the 
10th century; but nothing is so melodious and 





graceful as the table song of the same epoch 
published by M. de Coussemaker, after MSS. 
in the imperial libraries of Paris and’ Vienna ; 
both poetry and music have a freshness of color 
which will always be young — another proof of 
the truth of the old saying “the truly beautiful 
is immortal.” 

But as composition, sacred anil secular, was al- 
ready cultivated in those remote and barbarous 
times with success, so musical, notation .was be- 
coming by degrees reduced to a system and har- 
mony or rather counterpoint was born and nour- 
ished in the pious solitudes of the cloisters. _ To 
the ancient alphabets had now succeeded a rota- 
tion in points and the newna.* These signs, up- 
on the absolute value of which the learned are 
not yet agreed, had at first but the appearance of 
apostrophes or accents ; but becoming too com- 
plicated, a horizontal line was soon introduced — 
the first element of our staff— giving something 
of geometric regularity to the quantitative signs, 
which still were in the main arbitrary in form. 
Music must, however, have a method of instruc- 
tion founded upon tradition, for no written signs 
can ever fully express the manner of its execu- 
tion. 

We must go back to the Sentences of Isidore 
of Seville for the first definition of modern har- 
mony, considered as the concord and union of 
several simultaneous tones. [Vide Gerbert, 
Scriptores Ecclesiastici, vol. i., p. 21.] Aurelian 
de Réomé, Remi d’Auxerre, Reginon de Prum, 
Scotus Erigonus developed those combinations of 
tones which the monk of Angouléme called the 
art of organizing. They gave, in fact, the term 
organum to the vocal or instrumental parts, which 
served as a relief to the principal melody. 

But the first author of the middle ages, who 
treated of harmony, with all the practical details 
necessary to convey an exact idea, is Hucbald. a 
monk at St. Armand in Flanders, who lived at 
the end of the ninth and the beginning of the 
tenth centuries. His Musica Enchiriadio, (vide 
Gerbert, vol. I.) is composed of nineteen chap- 
ters, most of which are specially devoted to Har- 
mony. He applies the term Diaphony to the 
harmonious singing of dissimilar sounds heard 
simultaneously. Two species of Diaphony are 
distinguished. In the first, the melody is accom- 
panied in direct movement by the octave, fifth or 
fourth. This diaphony, which corresponds to the 
mixture on the organ, is, in its effect, hard and 
barbarous to the cultivated ears of our time. 
The constant employment of these perfect chords 
in all the various combinations of three and four 
parts had nothing offensive to the primitive musi- 
cal ear of our good ancestors; these intervals, 
the succession of which is absolutely proscribed 
in our times, were even regarded as “ producing 
a harmonious concert, a music of great sweetness.” 
(Gerbert, Vol. I. 166.) 

The second series of diaphony was composed 
of intervals mixed by motion direct, oblique or 
contrary. In the 18th chapter of Hucbald’s 
manual, we find an example, which includes, be- 
sides the fourth and fifth above cited, the unison, 
second and major third. 

But this is sufficient upon music during the era 
of the Carlovingians. 


* The late Prof. Dehn had projected a treatise upon the 
neuma, of which his sudden death has deprived the world. 





Miss Assy Fay, of Boston, is in Florence. 








Musical Culture. 
VI. 
RETROSPECT. 


The various subjects which we have attempted 
to discuss under the general title of Musical Cul- 
ture are of such moment that to treat them thor- 
oughly many volumes would be required; what 
we have given must therefore be considered 
merely as suggestions. With reference to the 
two articles on Instruction we wish’ no one to in- 
fer from the stress that we have’ laid on the devel- 
opment of the musical eapabilities-of a pupil, 
that we underrate the importance of educating 
the powers of mechanical execution. The rea- 
son why we said little or nothing about'the latter 
subject was, as stated there, that most instruction 
books — we mean of course the better class of 
them — have treated of it in a satisfactory man- 
ner. But not only the instruction-books; almost 
all books treating of musical subjects in general, 
all journals of music, most papers devoted to 
schools and education, many conventions of mu- 
sicians and teachers — since the instrument be- 
came popular — have maie it a theme for discus- 
sion. In short, it is a subject that is not left to 
rest for a moment; and naturally enough, noth- 
ing important can be said of it now which in 
some form or other has not been heard a thousand 
times before. 

That the art of piano-forte playing consists in 
a skilful use of the fingers and hands is doubtless 
true; but it is no less true that music should form 
a prominent part of a performance, or to speak 
more plainly, that the most astonishing feats of 
digital and manual skill do not make up for the 
absence of the musical spirit. We must, how- 
ever, admit that the composers are partly respon- 
sible for the eagerness with which inferior pro- 
fessional players, and amateurs, seize on the 
common-place productions of the so-called manu- 
facturers, just as they are responsible for the fact 
that so many superficial and trivial songs are 
publicly executed, even by superior singers. In 
both cases they have committed the fault of dis- 
regarding, at least to a great extent — the nature 
of the voice and the instrument, as well as the 
inclinations of the performer, especially the pub- 
lic performer; they are too sparing with the 
wealth of sound and euphony at their disposal 
and give the musician too little opportunity to 
play or sing as he would like. As regards the 
pianoforte, in its present state, there is an abund- 
ance of sound in its strings, a power, a variety of 
light and shade, and of instrmentation, that are 
too often disdained by the so-called classical com- 
posers and abandoned to their inferior contempo- 
raries, who turn them to all sorts of abuse. To 
compose in the style of Bach, Mozart or Beetho- 
ven, is very well; but it should be done with re- 
gard to the improvements the instrument has 
gained since those masters lived and labored. 
We must also not forget what a fascinating power 
splendor exercises on youthful minds. Let every 
musician ask himself, how often in his life he has 
succumbed to its charm, and let him cease to ac- 
cuse the amateur player who prefers a splendidly 
arrayed piece by Thalberg to the poor, intracta- 
ble and finger-breaking skeletons furnished by 
the so-called learned composers or the uncompro- 
mising masters of counterpoint, When ugliness 
shall pass for beauty we may perhaps expect to 
find it otherwise. 
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To the article on public performances we may 
add here that our musicians manifest in general 
too conservative a spirit. It would seem that for 
us there exist no Symphonies of Schumann, Ber- 
lioz, Gade, Rubinstein, Hiller, Wuerst and many 
others, whose works are worthy a place on a pro- 
gramme. Year after year we must hear Beetho. 
ven’s fifth and seventh, though by this time they, 
might be supposed to have been thoroughly di- 
gested by the musi¢-lovers in these quarters. In 
chamber-musie there is.a_ still greater choice, and 
Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn (singular 
that Haydn is almost totally neglected), without 
compromising their glory, might well make room, 
now and then, for others, _The number of com- 
posers is almost legion who have successfully cul- 
tivated the stringed quartet, though their names 
are not in every one’s mouth. But let us not be 
misunderstood. Any musical institution which 
draws its programmes principally from the afore- 
sail great masters is entitled tomuch credit; for, 
who can do without listening often to the lucid, 
serene Mozart, and to the deep, passionate Beet- 
hoven? and who, that is desirous of seeing a 
good taste diffused and love for the art excited, 
could recommend a better selection to that effect ? 
But, nevertheless, such an institution. miscon- 
ceives its task, if it confines itself, besides one or 
two others, exclusively to these composers. There- 
fore, a little more variety, gentlemen! a little 
more regard for the age in which you have the 
honor to live and which showers its blessings up- 
on ye. 

To write about criticism, as we have attempted 
in the fifth article, is an ungrateful task ; because 
it is a subject so pregnant, so many-sided, and 
capable of so many diflerent modes of treatment, 
that after all one may have said. it yet seems, as 
if the most important part were left out. It is 
also a very delicate subject, if one deems it nec- 
essary to expose the abuses that are carried on 
in the name and under the guise of criticism. 
We confess frankly, that the inclination to under- 
take that business was very strong. But, after 
all, what would it avail? Would it abate the 
nuisance ? Doubtless, not in the least. More 
over, we do not belong to those who think that, 
because they have access to to the press, they 
have also the privilege of assailing a profession 
that counts among its members so many noble 
men and excellent writers; though we must ad- 
mit that even these not unfrequently follow the 
impulse of the moment, or an acquired routine, 
without remembering the terrible power of the 
press. How many a deserving artist has had oc- 
casion to deplore the consequences of a hasty 
judgment on himself and his works! It is, how- 
ever, not always the unappreciative and unfavo- 
able, but frequently the laudatory, criticisms that 
are misapplied and thus work injury. We see 
often one artist of a city coaxed and petted be- 
fore the public, while the rest, though equally 
meritorious, are hardly deemed worth noticing. 
The truth that an abundance of praise heaped on 
one is bestowed at the expense of the others, is 
too frequently forgotten ; and the consequence is 
that both, the critic and his favorite, are hated 
by the weaker portion of those others, and that 
all of them feel discouraged. The demon of 
partiality, that arch-fiend to justice and truth, is 
perpetually lurking about a local critic, attempt- 
ing to drag him from the right path. 

As regards criticisms on compositions it seems 





necessary here, where the superficial and the 
solid have advocates equally numerous, to uphold 
the standard of high and true art with inexorable 
firmness. This alone can inspire friends with 
hope and confidence; this alone can strike ene- 
mies with discouragement and dismay ; this alone 
can finally secure the victory for the good over 
the bad. However, this by no means implies that 
every thing shall be decried that does not quite 
come up’to the standard of an elaborate master- 
work. While a critic’s refrain in his addresses to 
the artists should for ever be: “ Onward, to per- 
fection !” and while he should omit no opportu- 
nity of stimulating and encouraging them to 
achieve the highest, the sublimest, he should ac- 
knowledge every species that has aright to exist, 
and he should give the composer credit for as 
much virtue as his work displays. A barn, a 
dwelling-house, a palace and a cathedral rank 
differently in architecture and command different 
degrees of respect, according to the idea they 
respectively realize, and according to the amount 
of invention, of science, skill, labor, patience, 
perseverance and similar virtues, which the con- 
struction of each requires. The barn is as little 
to be despised as the cathedral, if it is correctly 
built and exhibits as much taste as is consistent 
with its nature and destiny. Thus, in music, we 
have the Oratorio, the Opera, the Symphony, 
the Song, the March, the Waltz, and so forth; 
or, in other words, we have sacred, opera, con- 
cert, chamber (or parlor), military, and dance, 
music. Each is as necessary as the other; but 
as works of art, one species is of an higher order 
than another. The composer of a Waltz, if the 
piece shows invention, taste and skill, is entitled 
to respect; but the composer of a Symphony, 
that manifests the same good qualities, is entitled 
to much more respect; because the composition 
of a Symphony requires a far greater amount of 
all of the virtues before enumerated than a 
Waltz. Accordingly, it is a good sign, which 
speaks well for the artistic culture of a city or a 
country, and for its intellectual and moral superi- 
ority, if one sees its artists cultivating the higher 
forms more or less exclusively. Those critics 
that discourage every effort in a higher direction 
by persuading themselves and the public into the 
belief that superficial opera-music — such as that 
which the modern Italian composers and their imi- 
tators, to whatever country they may belong, are 
fabricating — is the quintessence of true art, 
would do well to consider this and cease their 
noxious labors. As before remarked, we grant 
everything the right of existence; but let it pass 
for what it is, and let it be judged accordingly. 
We find it natural that people are delighted by 
the mediocre, when they have not yet culture 
enough to enjoy the superior. What an immense 
number of all sorts of books one must have read, 
beginning with the stories of Mother Goose, be- 
fore one is enabled to appreciate Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, Goethe’s Faust, or Humboldt’s Cosmos ! 
The same process is necessary in music with ref 
erence to the enjoyment of works of the first 
class, or classical works. It is a presumption, 
therefore, that is hardly equaled, if persons, or 
cliques, who have neither the sensibility nor the 
culture necessary to perceive, and delight in, the 
excellence of such works, declare there is nothing 
superior in them, if they do not say something 
worse, and now labor to guide the taste and 
judgment of the public according to their false 





theories, theories of which the principal doctrine 
is, that the more readily a composition adapts itself 
to an undeveloped ear and to an indolent mind, 
the nearer approaches it to the ideal of a true 
work of art. An opera, in which there is an 
abundant lack of dramatic truth, whose melodies 
are skimmed from the surface and whose harmo- 
nic, modulatory and contrapuntal structure ig- 
nores all art and science — this is true music. 
Now, look here, young musicians, ye, who have a 
burning desire for perfection, who are unhappy, 
if you cannot exercise your talents on the high- 
est, whose life’s aim and end is to realize the true 
destiny of a man and an artist — see, what a glo- 
rious future those critics and connoisseurs are 
preparing for you! Hang up your hopes, turn 
back your aspirations a peg or two, sit down and 
echo the strains of Verdi and Flotow, or else 
your career will be a failure! But, fear not! 
By the power of Bach, by the fire ef Beethoven, 
by the religious fervor of Handel, it shall not 
come to pass! The dignity of the Art is given 
into your hands, and no would-be-critie or would 
be-connoisseur can harm it, if you stand firm. 

Schiller says: wherever Art is fallen, it. is 
through the artists. The sentence may be inver- 
ted and remain equally true : wherever Art has 
risen, it has done so through the artists, Ac- 
cordingly, the music of this country, its rise, pro- 
gress and glory, depends chiefly on the musicians. 
Those, of course, only are meant who have the 
will and the power to do something for it. 

It is true that the times are exceedingly unfa- 
vorable for musical enterprise of a higher charac- 
ter. We not only allude to the political struggle 
that is rending our country at this moment, but 
also to the restlessness and materialism which 
characterize this age. Still, it should not dis- 
courage us, but rather demonstrate the necessity 
of nourishing the flame of the muse and keep it 
burning brightly, so that its divine glow may illu- 
mine the darkness around us. 

Let every one, however limited his opportuni- 
ties, however small the circle over which his influ- 
ence extends, do what he can to promote the 
best in art and life, and we shall see our wishes 
crowned with success. Benpa. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Ludwig von Beethoven's Life and Works. 


BY ADOLF BERNHARD MARX. 


Translated from Dr, F. Brendel’s Review, by G. A. 
Schmitt. 


(Continued from page 331.) 

“Tn spite of all chronological accounts,” says 
Marx, (p. 220, part I), “there is more than a cen- 
tury between Mozart’s and Beethoven’s time ; there 
is between them the great French Revolution. It 
would be a great mistake to presume that its influ- 
ence extended to political affairs only, and not at 
the same time to the social state of Europe and to 
the minds of men. The time of Haydn and Mozart 
with its modest contentment and its restriction to 
private interests and individual emotions, to the en 
joyments and cares of private or family life had gone. 
The interests and pleasures incident to it have re- 
mained and will remain as long as we are mortal. 
But there have risen beside them those more compre- 
hensive ones connected with the ideas of liberty and 
constitutional law, connected with the right of the 
masses to take a part in public affairs, giving to all 
and everything a higher aim and tendency, in propor- 
tion as they take root.” 

Beethoven grows up with this growth of mankind 
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in Europe. The days when mankind revelled in 
childlike pleasures had vanished; those beautiful 
times were irretrievably lost. We may remember 
them with pain and longing, as ScniLLer turns 
back to the Gods of Greece; but all our longing 
will never bring them back. Beethoven, having eat- 
en from the tree of knowledge, being a son of the 
19th century, could not content himself with tbe sub- 
ordinate position of Haydn and Mozart, to make 
music for the pleasure of an aristocraticmob. Proud 
of his dignity as an artist, he felt himself the equal 
of the princes and the powerful in his intercourse 
with them, just as Handel before him with the Eng- 
lish aristocracy. Add to this “crime” that B. did 
not prefer to die as a young man, after creating his 
2d symphony, but rather write a number of his prin- 
cipal works in the mature age of manhood. Every 
old maid of rank would have eclebrated B. as the 
universal Heir and successor of Mozart, somewhat 
eccentric,to be sure, but amiable. B. preferred to 
live and.to rise by the strength of his own genius in 
ithe full power of manhood. 

We pass by the interesting account Marx gives of 
B.’s young years at Bonn. — Ilis star was destined to 
rise at Vienna over the pure spring of Haydn and 
Mozart. In our statement of B.’s relations to his 
predecessors we merely endeavored to reflect the 
ideas of Marx. Bacn and Hanpet, on the contra- 
ry, had but a limited influence on his development. 
As to Bacu “ B, was influenced by him as by Han- 
pEL. He absorbed as much of them as his own in- 
dividual nature might. He never studied them with 
a view of appropriating them or fashioning himself 
after them (Marx’I. p. 55).” Crrrupini’s operas 
and Menut’s “ Joseph,” the latter we rate higher 
though than Marx — certainly exerted only a superfi- 
cial influence. In instrumentation and harmoniza- 
tion and harmonization especially, a relation between 
B. and Cherubini cannot at all be assumed. 

The number of works B. wrote in his youth is 
very small. All developed, like Pallas Athene, he 
presented himself to the nation, though not at first 
as colossal in size as in the Missa solemnis and the 
Ninth Symphony, Marx enumerates (p. 65) quite a 
number of smaller works, which B. probably wrote 
in the time from 1783—1705. With the works, 
which, according to Marx’s view, appear small when 
measured by B.’s standard, and are like a combina- 
tion of the works of his youth are to be classed : the 
Variations on a theme in F, op. 34, and the Varia- 
tions on a theme —or, rather, two themes — from 
the Finale of the Eroica, with a fugue, op. 35. 
With all due deference to the judgment of Marx, we 
think these variations deserve a higher place. Just 
in these variations the great tone-poet takes his ideas 
from the innermost depths of his soul, he shows that 
if he did not exhaust the theme, in itself not at all 
grand, in the Eroica, a theme which occurs in the 
ballet ‘ Prometheus” likewise, he did it only with 
reference to the limitations of form. If we hear 
these variations played hy an inspired artist, of the 
orchestral power of H. v. Butow, we cannot help 
liking and admiring them. The two small Sonatas 
in G minor and major, op. 49 certainly belong to a 
very early period. They are insignificant to be sure. 
But how much do they not impress children, who 
generally are first introduced by them to B.! The 
writer remembers the time with pleasure when a 
world of rapture and joy arose before him from the 
Andante in G minor, little as it is. Marx fitly calls 
all these smatler works connecting links between the 
genius and the public. 

B. was despised on the one hand and excommuni- 
cated on the other for his revolutionizing the musical 
form of those times. Marx proves incontrovertibly 
that B. emancipated himself from traditionary forms 
without becoming formless. The subjects of his po- 
ems demanded another form. Such is always crea- 
ted by a genius who makes an epoch in art. 





“Beethoven is not placed high enough by those 
who consider this exceeding the old limits of forms 
as a dominant feature. To relinquish forms may be 
the result of arbitrariness or striving for originality, 
or ignorance and want of skill in the handling of 
forms This relinquishing of forms taken by itself 
is not therefore freedom, not proof of an artist na- 
ture. ~Beethoven had to carry out a higher destiny. 
As a true, cultivated and faithful artist he entered in- 
to the forms created before him and completed them, 
filling them with his whole energy. But where they 
did not correspond to the idea of his work, he went 
beyond them, enlarging or creating new forms.” 
(Maax I. 85.) 

The form not being an external necessity, but like 
the human face, the mirror of the soul, it is inadmis- 
sible to assume different levels in the development of 
B.’s three successive styles. B.’s mind grows: as 
long as the old form is sufficient for his mind, he puts 
forth his blossoms within its limits. When it grows 
too narrow for him, he bursts it, creating a form of 
his own. This continuous growth of B.’s mind, 
Liszt beautifully and ingeniously described in a let- 
ter to Lenz written in 1852. We cannot refrain 
from quoting the principal passage from the docu- 
ment as communicated by Lenz (Marx 85): 

“The solution I arrived at with reference to this 
question (namely, how far traditional forms necessa- 
rily determine the organization of the musical idea) 
such as it manifests itself in Beethoven’s works 
themselves, would lead me to divide them not into 
three styles but into two classes, The first being 
that where the traditional and conventional form con 
tains and determines the idea of the master; and 
the second that, where the idea expands, breaks, re- 
creates and shapes the form and the style according 
to his wants and his inspirations,” &c. 

We will ask now, could Haydn’s charming Sym- 
phonie militaire, this delineation of a harmless citizen 
looking on comfortably and enjoying the rounds of 
blind cartridges, have the same form, the same pro- 
portions as B.’s Eroica, the first movement of which 
appears to us like the bringing up of Jupiter amidst 
the din and clangor of the hammer of the Cyclops ? 
Or had not B. to create his form himse!f for a poem, 
which before him no one could write. 

Under the lead of our guide we now enter the tem 
p'e of Beethoven’s art itself. Here we are convinced 
at once that B. opened in his compositions for the piano 
an entirely new unknown domain to art. Haypn and 
Mozart do not, with the exception of a few works, 
make use of the piano as an instrument for its own 
sake, but as the most convenient organ, “to pro- 
nounce musical ideas ” (Marx I. p. 103). 

(To be continued.) 





(From the Monthly Religious Magazine.) 
History of the Oxford Singing-School. 


BY RBV. E. H. SEARS. 


(Concluded from page 832.) 


The next thing was the choice of a leading chor- 
ister, for Mr. Solomon Huntington’s term was draw- 
ing to its close. The “traps” of course went for 
Timothy Case, and the “ locks”? went for Peter 
Bettis. There was, however, a third party, which 
represented young Oxford, and which held the bal- 
ance of power. They were mostly “traps” in 
principle, though they did not make that the most 
important plank in their platform. Peter Bettis, 
however, was chosen by a decided majority, for he 
rallied around him the kindly disposed of all parties, 
who would not see him rudely thrust from his place. 
He rose, with a good deal of emotion; his words 
were few, but to the point :— 

“TI thank you, my friends, for this honor, but I 
must decline. I will never sing with the choir hud- 
dled together like a flock of sheep.” 

Of couse the reader will excuse him for drawing 
his imagery from his own bucolical reminiseences. 
The third party rallied its forces. They put forward 
as their representative, a young blade by the name of 
Seth Hubbard. 

Seth lived in a remote part of the town, but he 





was one of the rising lights of Oxford. He was 
fond of singing, fond of dancing, fond of female so- 
ciety, and female society was generally fond of him. 
He was engaged to two young ladies at the same 
time, and would have been to a third had not “ cir- 
cumstances prevented.” There was a girl of smart, 

ueenly appearance, that came up from Mr. Thomas 

‘leveland’s dairy-farm, and sat and sang in the 
quadrangle. Ellen Cleveland was among the best 
specimens of honest country life. Strength of mus- 

e, mind, and heart had come to her from the work 
of the dairy-room, She had large black eyes, her 
cheeks were like two baldwins, and her ruby lips 
poured forth strains which could always be heard, 
Clear.as_a lark’s, in the highest and most tumultuous 
flights of the quadrangle. Her vocabulary was very 
limited, especially in the direction of polite phrases, 
and she cut short with the word “ gammon ” a great 
deal of the general nonsense at the country parties. 
It was currently reported and believed that Seth had 
tried to engage himself to Ellen Cleveland, than she 
cut him short with “ gaimmon,”’ that she applied her 
palms to his ears in such wise that fuguing tunes 
sang through his brain spontaneously for several 
hours, and that she set him whirling like one of her 
own cheeses till his face subsided into.a homeward 
direction. This, however, had been hushed up, and 
Scth had come clear shining out of any little clouds 
of this sort. Every Sunday he came with his gilt 
buttons gleaming in the distance. As far as you 
could see Seth, so far you could see the row of met= 
al on him, shining in the sun. Even the clouds of 
dust which the carriages raised along the road seldom 
shut out entirely the glimmer of the fourt:en buttons 
as they hove in sight. You might say of Seth then, 
when on his way to church, more truly than Goethe 
does of the loved one,— 

‘*T see thee, if far up the pathway yonder, 
The dust be stirred.” 

Seth was chosen first chorister by a triumphant ma- 
jority. He.was.a decided “ trap,” and some of that 
party having formed a coalition with young Oxford, 
carried the day. Almost all the older singers, who 
had given dignity and character to the quadrangle, 
went below into their pews. © They were not going 
up into that pigeon-loft, let Grandville and all the 
world do as it might. Peter Bettis never sang any 
more. His month came closer and closer together, 
till he occupied the extreme left of the “ locks,” and 
when the orchestra party prevailed, it shut entirely, 
and he went below. 

Great preparations had been made for the first 
Sunday after the reorganization of the choir. Mr. 
Solomon Huntington has closed his school and gone. 
The choir have met every evening in the week to 
practise under the new chorister, and it is expected 
there will be an uncommon blaze of harmony from 
the pigeon-loft on Sunday. Something must be 
done to shame the conservatives, and convince the 
“old fogies” of the quadrangle that theirs was not 
the music of the spheres. 

Sunday comes: the choir are in their new seats, 
Seth Hubbard shines in front in his twice sevenfold 
metallic brilliancy. During prayer time and sermon 
time there is much bustling and rustling and turning 
of leaves ; at other times—but the reader must not 
expect me to describe the torrents of psalmody that 
rolled down from the pigeon-loft into the aisles. The 
grand effort, however, was reserved for the close. 
After the last prayer in the afternoon, Parson Harri- 
son rose, and announced to the audience that the 
services would close with a voluntary. Thereupon 
Seth Hubbard left the pigeon-loft and went below. 
The people stared and stretched their necks as he 
came wending up the broad aisle, flinging the golden 
sheen around him, till he stood in front of the dea- 
con’s seats, below the pulpit. Then the strophes 
and anti-strophes broke forth as follows : 


Corr (in the loft.) 








Come, pilgrim, come away, 
C-o-m-e, p-i-l-g r-i-m, c-O-m-e 6 a-W-a-y, 
Come, come, come, come, come, come, 
Come, pilgrim, come away, 
Co———— me a———way. 
Sera (below, solus). 

I hear the voice of angels 
They cry Co——--—me a way, 
C-o-m-e a-w-a-y, ¢-0-m-e a-W-a-y. 

Cor. 
C-o-m-e a-W-a-y, ¢-o-m-e a-Ww-a-y, 
Come, pilgrim, come away, 
Come, come, come, come, come, come, come, 
Co————me a way. 

Szra. 


They cry Co————me a————way. 


Szconp TREBLE. 


Come, pilgrim, come away. 
Bass. 
Come, pilgrim, come away. 
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TENOR. 
Come, pilgrim, come away. 
OmNEs. 
Come, pilgrim, come away. 
Come, come, come, come, come, come, come 
Come, pilgrim, come away, 


Come away—come away—come away—come away, 
Se Sa eG a——w——a——y,. 
Sern. 
ey cry, C—o—m—e a—w—Aa-—y, 
Co— me a— ay, 
Co. me 
A W: -a-——-y. 

All party distinetions in the choir seemed to have 
disappeared for the moment. Even the “ locks” 
opened their mouths, and leaned forward from the 
loft in a perfect deluge of harmony, and it was some 
time after the last lingering “ Come away” had 
crept off through. the vacunm of the “old maid’s 

ew,” and vanished before the congregation came 

ack to themselves. I watched Parson Harrison. 
He looked very solemn, and kept stroking the top of 
his head. I could understand why he should do it 
now to prevent his hair from rising up, though I do 
not know this was his real motive. 

“How did you like the singing ?” was on every- 
body’s lips as we came out of church. I was non- 
committal, for I really did not know what to say. 
My thoughts had taken a sort of spiral motion, and 
I preferred waiting till they subsided into their old 
channel. I saw the Clevelands walking ahead of 
me, and quickened my pace and came up with 
Ellen. 

“T did n’t hear your voice in the choir to-day.” 

*“No. I sat below.” 

“You don’t approve of the new arrangement ?” 

“O, I don’t care a fig where the singers sit. ’T 
is n’t of so much consequence where the seats are as 
who fills them.” 

“T expected to hear you to-day, as I understand 
you belong to the ‘ traps.’ ” 

“ Well,—-I mean to open my mouth so as to let 
the words cdme out without hitting, when there’s 
anything to come out.” 

“That singing this afternoon I consider rather 
remarkable.” 

“ Gammon.” 

The same performance was repeated two or three 
Sundays, after which the chorister sent notice to the 
pulpit that another voluntary was to come off. 

Parson Harrison was one of the best of men, 
though when he had something disagreeable to say, 
or something which required more moral courage 
than usual, he never looked his audience in the face, 
but always looked straight at old Dick’s pew. I have 
heard him preach some exceedingly pungent ser- 
mons, but he always poured them all in upon the 
negroes. Once, I remember, he preached a sermon 
against dancing, all of which went straight as an 
arrow at old Dick, though the poor old cripple could- 
n’t dance a step to save his life. The minister, in 
this new emergency, after the last prayer, made a 
pause, stroked the top of his head, which he seldom 
did in the pulpit, and looked at old Dick, from which 
I knew he was going to say something that gave him 
pain. 

“ The voluntary can be omitted. Shall we receive 
the Divine blessing?” And the congregation were 
dismissed. 

Father Harrison had told some one that he thonght 
the voluntary dissipated the solemn impression which 
he wanted the sermon to leave upon the minds of the 
people, and he felt obliged to leave it out. 

e have come now to what may be called the 
“ Decline and Fall” in the History of the Oxford 
singing-school, if not of the Oxford parish itself. 
The next Sunday both the quadrangle and the pige- 
on-loft were deserted and desolate. The hymns were 
given out, but nobody responded. I knew how 
deeply the minister felt it, for he looked under the 
stairs and preached at old Dick all day. In the after- 
noon, however, he gave out “ Hymn 148,” which in 
Dwight’s edition of Watts, you will see, if you turn 
to it, is preserved in its original beauty, having not 
yet been tinkered for the modern compilations. 
There was a subdued pleading in the voice of the 
venerable man, which was very tender and touching, 
as he read these stanzas :— 
** Come, ye that love the Lord, 
And let our joys be known, 
Join in a song of sweet accord, 
And thus surround the throne. 


“ Let those refuse to sing 
That never knew our God 

But favorites of the Heavenly King 
May speak their joys abroad.” 


The pastor sat down after reading the hymn, and 
stroked the top of his head three times, as if waiting 
for a response. I could not see how the old singers 
below would resist the appealing pathos of his voice, 
as it quivered through the stanzas. I thought Peter 




















Bettis would certainly open his mouth. But it had 
closed forever on the melodies and shut them in. 
The pastor was just taking up his notes when a fe- 
male voice broke forth, at first subdued and almost 
choked with emotion, but finally it soared clear and 
bird-like, scaling the empty pigeon-loft and waking 
its echoes. It was Ellen Cleveland’s. One voice 
after another dropped in as the strain went on. 
Even old Dick and black Phillis opened their mouths, 
and Cornelins responded from under the opposite 
stairs; and the last stanzas of the hymn went up 
from every part of the heuse, with an unction I have 
seldom -witnessed : 
 Thehill of Sion: yields 
A thousand sacred sweets 
Before we reach the heavenly fields 
And walk the golden streets.” 

Tt went up from the congregation as if a mighty 
wind had come suddenly and swept them like so 
many human Ivres, and rolled away in a soothing 
and billowy motion through the arches. It seemed 
to be alive and have a soul in it. People looked to- 
wards the Cleveland pew. Ellen’s voice ruled the 
whole, and when the strain closed, her eyes were 
swimming in tears. 

This went on for several Sundays, when lo! Seth 
Hubbard and his eompeers reappeared in the pigeon- 
loft. They were determined, they said, to break up 
this screeching from all over the church. Tt was 
disgraceful. It was barbarous. They would see 
whether the pews would sing down the gallery. 
Fortunately they did not try. The pews became 
mute as the pigeon-loft became vocal. The pigeon- 
loft, however, were never after edified by the prayers 
and sermons, and they regarded their own perform- 
ances the only ones which it was not a waste of time 
to hear. They spent the time between the singing in 
eating pea-nuts, reading newspapers, or making ar- 
rangements for the next ball, and thus they managed 
to fill up the hour at church rather pleasantly, not- 
withstanding the dull sermons and prayers. 

Here my personal knowledge ceases, and I must 
write from hearsay the closing chapter of the history 
of the Oxford singing-school. I left the good old 
town to be educated somewhere else, and only came 
back to get short glimpses of the ancient church and 
its mutilated galleries. Good Mr. Harrison had 
left,—the kind-hearted old pastor, whose smooth, 
white hair was the silvery shine of the heavenly pur- 
ites which he approached so near. The Serape- 
wells turned against him. “ Squeaking Tim ”’ went 
to the Baptists. Young Oxford thought they ought 
to have a minister who had some taste for music, and 
who kept up with the times. Jesse O. Whitney and 
his brother-in-law joined the Methodists, that their 
fuguing facuitics might have unobstructed swing. 
Seth Hubbard, notwithstanding his metallic splen- 
dors, disappeared under a cloud which the reader 
will excuse me from deseribing. Old Dick had sunk 
into his grave,—not, I trust, without sanctifying 
grace, considering all the orthodox sermons which 
had been piled upon his head. Ellen Cleveland was 
there,—no longer a tenant of the Cleveland pew, but 
of Esquire Brown’s, whose daughter-in-law she was, 
and she had brought up already three cottage flowers 
to be sprinkled with baptismal waters. ‘There was 
no settled pastor ; a preacher was “supplying,” and 
the church was about half full. A new set had sue- 
ceeded to the pigeon-loft, assisted by a flute and a 
violin. There was nothing in its performances to 
blame, and not much to praise ; but it made me sigh 
for the golden days.of Peter Bettis. 

I by no means affirm that the singing-school was 
the cause of all this decline. I only aim to give its 
beginning, its middle and its end. Certain I am 
that things went.rapidly down as soon as the quad- 
rangle was broken up» Certain I am, too, that they 
went rapidly up again in the short interval when 
Ellen Cleveland led off the congregation; and we 
came out of the church with our hearts brimming 
over with devotional rapture, and our souls melting 
together in brotherly and sisterly love. And I 
brought away from the church these two ideas,— 
and have carried them with me these thirty years, 
all after experience so confirming them that the 
Smithfield fires could not melt them out of me,— 
that the Divine influx comes with special power and 
fulness into congregational singing, and that singing- 
schools are a curse to human society, 





Mr. Secuin.—A son of the late Edward 
Seguin, the famous basso of the troupe which bore 
his name, has arrived in this country. He is said to 
possess an excellent baritone voice and a fine style, 
cultivated in the Paris Conservatoire. On dit, that he 
purposes organizing an English Opera Troupe for 
the production of Balfe’s “ Rose of Castile,” Wal- 
lace’s “ Lurline,”’ and other operas, new to the Amer- 
ican public.—Amateur’s Guide. 


Music Abrowd. 








Music in Italy. 


La Scata, Mitan. At this leading Italian op- 
era house, the scason has opened brilliantly, Verdi’s 
grand opera of Atilla having a brilliant run. The 
basso, Dalla Costa, takes the part of “ Attilla,” in 
which he is described as very fine. The part of “ Od- 
abella,” the heroine of the opera is sustained by 
Mme. Borsi-Deleurie, the wifé of Mr. Lonis Deleurie, 
who has lately established himself in Philadelphia os 
a teacher of singing.” We have before us three Mi- 
lan papers devoted to Music and the Drama. One 
of these, “ ZL’ Amico degli Artisti,” says of the per- 
formance of Attilla: “ La Borsi Deleutie well sus- 
tained herself in the good opinion of the public, by 
her fine soprano voice, of great compass, clear in the 
low as well as in the high notes, and by her bold and 
expressive acting. It is much to be desired that she 
be heard in some other opera, where her talents will 
be much better displayed.” Another of these papers, 
Don Marzio, says: “ The first applause was given to 
the Signora Giulietra Borsi Delenrié, »who, in her 
grand cavatina, displayed all those rate pifts that are 
so much appreciated in our theatre. La Deleurie is 
a fine artist, and as such we have already applanded 
her on the stage of the Careano theatre, in the early 
days of her career. Indecd, she ebjoys an established 
reputation, acquired in the prineipal Italian and for- 
eign theatres, and most recently in the San Carlo, of 
Naples, and the Principale of Barcelona ; so that on 
our stage she could not fail to be deservedly honored 
with the title of an experienced artist, Her voice is 
a true soprano, sympathetic, extensive, and spontan- 
eous; her acting is correct and spirited ; besides 
which she is a complete mistress of the stage, and 
has the gift of a handsome face.” Another journal, 
Il Trovatore, says : ‘‘ The two artists who best sus- 
tained themselves in the favor of the public, were the 
Signora Borsi-Deleurie, and the basso Dalla Costa— 
a brave Amazon, and a most respectable King of the 
Huns. Signora Borsi-Deleurie, with her voice of 
extraordinary extent and volume, with her euergetic 
singing and animated acting, had a general ovation 
in the andante, and in the eabaletta of her cavatina, 
receiving most prolonged applause. She may be 
proud of her success, as she had to conquer so mach 
opposition, and present herself in a theatre where bad 
humor is always ready to explode like a mine.” — It 
is to be hoped that the success of Mr. Delenrie as a 
teacher of singing, in which he has no superior in 
this country, may be such as to induce him to reside 
here permanently, in which case his talented wife may 
be heard in our Academy of Music. 


Turtn.—At the Carignano Theatre, Verdi's Laisa 
Mille has been brought ont, with Mme. Angelica 
Moro as the prima donna, and Melzi as the baritone. 


Trieste.—Bellini’s Sonnambula has been produc- 
ed, with Tiberini and his wife, (late Ortolani) in the 
leading parts, and their success has been immense. 


Pracenza.—Rossini’s Cenerentola is the popular 
opera in this city. Mime. Brambilla-Marulli, the 
butfo Bottero, the tenor Vistarini, and the barytone 
Giannini being the principal artists. 


Patermo.—Verdi’s opera of Srifellio has been 
produced with success, 2 tenor named Mazzoleni cre- 
ating a genuine furor. The prima donna was Mad. 
Boccherini, and the barytone Pizzigati. 


Rome.—Pacini’s new opera, Gianni dé Nisida, con- 
tinues to be popular. 


Narpres.—The San Carlo was opened on the 29th 
of November, with Mereavante’s opera of Il Ginr- 
amento, which had great success. A new singer, 
Signor Limberti, was much applauded. 


Genoa.—The opera of Vittore Pisani and Linda 
were played lately for the- benefit of the prima donna, 
Mme. Branzanti.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Vienna, Nov. 15, 1860.—(From our own Corres- 
pondent.)—The rehearsals of Rubinstein’s opera, 
Les Enfants des Landes, has been suddenly discon- 
tinued. It appears the tenor Wachtel is in litigation 
with the direction of the court theatre at Hesse Cas- 
sel, having failed to fulfil his engagement last year 
for some cause, whether sufficient or otherwise, to be 
decided by the lawyers. An official request has 
been made by the legal authorities of Prussia, that 
Wachtel, pendente lite, should not be allowed to sing 
in Vienna, which request has been acceded to by the 
Austrian Government, and Rubenstein's opera post- 

ned in consequence. It is a question whether 
Wachtel’s salary will be suspended, but I should 
hardly suppose the Viennese authorities will so far 
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take part in a quarrel, in which others only are con- 
cerned. Jt is bad enough that they have prevented 
his appearing, and acted courteously to a neighbor 
to the detriment of an artist. Refusal of payment 
would be the most unjustifiable and discreditable pro- 
ceeding, as evincing decided partiality in a dispute, 
the rights of which have yet to be determined.— 
Thid. 





Maprip.—In a recent number of the Madrid 
Correro there appears the following critique respect- 
ing the démt of an artist who for some veats held 
an honorable position in the Royal Ltalian, Opera 
Company :—* The great novelty of the evening was 
Mad. de Meéric Lat lache, who was making her début 
in our thearre, Every one was anxions 10 see and 
hear the celebrated contralto, who had sung for ten 
consecutive sensons at the Imnerial Theatre of St. 
Petersburg, and has been so well reecived in all the 
capitals where she has appeared. Expectation was 
not disappointed ; and the part of Orsino was sung 
by Mado de Mérie ina style thoronghly worthy of 
wn artist of her reputation. She possesses a mag- 
nificent and fresh contralio voice, an excellent method 
of singing, and a fine presence, She acts with con- 
simimate talent, and ts, in fact, gifted with all the 
qualities which may heexpected from an artist of her 
repotation. Our public saw immediately what kind 
of lady had to be judged, and soon pronounced in 
favor of the talented and comely contralto, covering 
her with applaase horh in the course of the opera 
and in the well-known brindisi. This last Mad. de 
Mévie sang in the best sivle possible, giving proofs 
of a rare talent, and that exquisite taste which is pe- 
culiar to creat singers. Mad) de Méric dresses with 
euch cracefulness and proprie:vy that she won for 
horse general approval, and she wears the male at- 
tre ma fine and very engaging manner. The re- 
ception which this artist met at the hands of the pub- 
Ve could net he more brilliant; it was, in fact, in 
keeping with her merit. From this great success we 
are led to look forward with much pleasure to fur- 
ther performances, such as Arsace and others of the 
same kind, wherein Mad de Méric will have an 
opportunity of displaying all her powers. M. Bag- 
jer, the manager, conld not have secured a better 
artist, and we congratulate him with as much warmth 
as several of our contemporaries have done before 
as,” —/hid. 

Paris. 

The correspondent of the N. O. Picayune, relates 
an anecdote apropos of Wagner's Tannhduser, of a 
French literary adventarer, who had been long en- 
tertained at Parisian cafés by a travelling English- 
man, for the pleasure of his comoany. He says: 

Fast as time flew away, nevertheless the English- 
man could not forget when the term of weeks he had 
allotted to his sojourn here had expired, that he 
must return to London. One night, after a dinner 
which had been watered most abundantly with the 
most generous vintages of Bordeanx, the islander 
announced to his companion their last repast  to- 
gether had heen eaten. The Frenchman grieved 
more than T can easily express to vou, as Tam sure 
vou are unable to conceive the heaviness of heart 
with which one descends from the luxurious table of 
the Café Anglais to the bread and cheese of a beg- 
gars garret. His gaiety entirely abandoned him, 
and energetically as the Englishman plied him with 
wines, he failed to rally the fallen spirits of the form- 
er. While the Frenchman the next morning was 
gazing at the morsel of bread and cheese he had pur- 
chased for breakfast, bat was as vet unable to touch, 
his viscera still being in too deep mourning for the 
Café Anglais, a knock at the door roused him trom 
his contemplations. THe found at the door a porter 
and a fine dog. The porter bore a letrer from the 
Englishman asking the Frenchman to accept for a 
souvenir of their common honrs the dog the latter 
had so ofien admired. The Frenchman, who had 
found providing his own mouth with food a task fre- 
quently attended with insuperable obstacles, could 
not undertake to supply another mouth with aliment. 
Bat having heard the Opera was inquest of dogs 
to appear on the stage when Herr Wagner’s “ Tann- 
hiirser” is plaved, te led the dog to the opera house 
and offered him for a candidate in the canine chorus, 
He applied too late All the places had been filled. 
Nevertheless his walk to the opera hone turned out 
to his advantage, as he met, soon after he quirted the 
court yard of the opera house, an acquaintance, who 
being strack by the extreme depression depicted in 
every line of the poor devil's face, asked the cause of 
it. Being told how the managér of the opera had 
refased the dog without so much as listening to an 
enumeration of his talents, the acquaintance inquired 
into them, and finding the animal a beast of parts, 





which the dog’s face avouched were really in his pos- 


session, that is, if the rules of physiognomy he 
grounded on accurate observation, he purehased the 
dog. Although he paid five hundred francs for him, 
he has had no reason to regret his choice. The first 
use the vendor made of the money was to return to 
the Cfaé Anglais and take once—a last—good break- 
fast; which meal being ended, he was heard to ex- 
claim as he stepped ont on the boulevard-=“ I,had no 
idea dog meat was so good.” 

I believe it is no news to yon that a pack of hoands 
is to figure in “ Tannbénser,”” Tsometime aco men- 
tioned it. There is quite a vage now for the intro- 
duction of live animals npon the stages of the town, 
perhaps in consequence of the suecess which has 
attended the introduction of live rats upon the opera 
stage. They are introdneed into every ballet, and 
upon ba'let nights it is impossible to procure a seat 
there. A goat, as you know, plays the leading part 
in Mons. Meverheer’s “ Pardon de Ploérmel.” Next 
werk we are to have snre enough camels at the 
Cirque—which, despite its name, is a theatre, not a 
ring. These novel performers really throw a good 
many families into distress, It requires a very 
decided “turn” and a long practice to become even 
tolerably expert as an animal, to move the feet in 
brute rhythm, and balance the body with beastly 
elegance, and give life to the painted pasteboard. It 
takes at the least six months for a fellow to make a 
decent jackass. You can scarcely believe it from 
what vou hear every dav on the street! Tt is con- 
sidered very fortunate that managers have hitherto 
been unable to introduce the natural agitation of the 
ocean on the stage, as a great many “ waves of the 
sea’? have large families to support and would be 
reduced to starvation if they were thrown ont of 
employment. The introduction of animals on the 
stage gives them great uneasiness and many sleepless 
nights, and I have heard whispered they think of 
deputing the highest “wave of the sea” in their 
fraternity as a committee to heseech the Emperor to 
frame stringent laws prohibiting managers from 
introducing beasts upon the stage. They contend 
that as the Government has protected Corneille, Ra- 
cine and Moliéve from burlesque writers, protection 
should be likewise extended to them, and farther, he- 
cause animals may be salted down or eaten fresh, 
or, if they he unfit for these uses, may be skinned 
and the skin sold, whereas men cannot be sold for 
more than 25f., even when corpses are most scarce 
at the hospitals, and the damage done by the suicidal 
act which must precede every such sale would reduce 
even this paltry price, as such damage would render 
them to some degree improper to figure in anatomi- 
cal museums. 


A new and important phase in the musical pitch 
movement has just oceurred. At the last sitting of 
the Roval Academy of Belgium, in the Fine Arts 
class, M. Fetis read a report on the question whether 
it was expedient that Belginm should imitate France 
in adopting the measures which have there been tak- 
en with respect to the new diapason. The learned 
professor came to the conclusion that the diapason 
shonld he fired as it at present exists, but not lomered. 
M. Fetis probably wishes that the C sharp, ‘‘ de po/- 
trine”’ of certain exceptionally gifted tenors, should 
lose none of its marvelious character. 

Mad. Carvalho is now at Nantes, where, after sing- 
ing at a concert given hy the Société des Beaux Arts, 
she is giving a series of performances at the theatre. 
There is an excellent operatic troupe there under the 
direction of M. Solié. 

The opera balls under the direction of Stranss, 
whose orchestra will be employed, are to commence 
on the 15th of this month, previons to which there 
will he a ball for the pension fund of the establish- 
ment. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. The 
new opcra of M. Offenbach, Barkouf, which has 
heen put off on account of Mile. Saint Urbain’s ill- 
ness, has caused the manager of the Opéra Comique 
to bring unexpectedly forward a little opera called 
I’Eventail, which its authors had given up all hope 
of seeing performed before next vear, if at all. The 
words are by MM. Barbier and Carré, and the music 
by M. Ernest Boulanger. 

M. Offenbach’s opera will, it is said, be produced 
on the 20th inst., and Mlle. Marimon will take the 
part intended for Mlle. St. Urbain. 

At the Italian Opera Marta has been revived, and 
Ma’. Alboni has made with her brilliant singing and 
consummate acting in the part of Nancy, a complete 
sensation —London Musical World, Dec. 22. 





Saw Francisco. — The English opera troupe that 
for a long time has been singing here, has brought its 
performances to a close, and, at the latest dates, was 
upon the point of sailing for Australia. 
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Music IN THIs Numper.—Continuation of the Opera of 
** Martha,” Piano Solo. 





Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 


FIRST SATURDAY EVENING CONCERT, JAN. 12. 


eS ee eee Beethoven 
For Violin, Viola, Violoncello Bass, Clarinet, Horn and 
Bassoon. 


Tatroduction and Allegro, Larghetto. Minuetto. Theme, with 
variations. Scherzo, Finale, Adagio and Allegro 


2. Recitative and Air, “‘ Che faro,” from Orpheus...... Gluck 
Mrs. J. TI. Long. 

3. Fantaisie for flute, on a Russian Air. ........-- Heinemeyer 

Fred’k Zohler. 

4. English Ballad, ‘‘ Through Meadows Green”........ Hasse 
Mrs. J. H. Long. 

5. Fourth Concerto for Violin. ..........0seeeeee ....DeBeriot 
William Schultze. 

6. Song without words, in G, No. 4, Fifth Book. . Mendelssohn 
7. Booth Ballad, ....cceccccteccccsseccsvcvcsvoveccs Burns 
Mrs. Long. 

&, Finale, 2d Act “ Robert le Diable”’...... gacthee Meyerbeer 


Arranged by T. Ryan. 

At this concert we had the pleasure of hearing 
Beethoven’s Septet played by Messrs. ScHULTZE, 
violin, Metser, viola, W. Frres, violoncello, 
STEINF, bass, RYAN, clarinet, HAMAN, horn, and 
Honnstock, bassoon. This beautiful, genial 
work, one of the master’s earliest being op. 
20, is like a garden full of lovely flowers, the 
fresh morning air wafting far their fragrance over 
pleasant vales and hills under an azure sky in 
spring t'me. It was his spring time, it was his 
time of happiness when he wrote it, and here he 
has gathered up that delicious feeling of youth 
with its hopes and joys, with its unbounded con- 
fidence and self reliance, with its frankness and 
genial warm love for the universe; gathered 
them up in undying strains of rapturous melody 
and sweet sympathetic harmony. He did not 
like it, after he had grown older; he did not 
want to be reminded of it, wishing he had never 
written it. But genius, overtowering us other 
mortals in stature, has its own proportionate 
standard. Its ideal aspirations enlarging and 
ripening into fruits, more sweet and luscious as 
time passes on, grow more and more exacting. 
Genius is its own severest critic. Contemplating 
its own earlier works genius may miss the vigor, 
the depth of emotions, the ripeness of feeling, in 
short the maturity of experience, at which it ar- 
rived in the course of its own progress. But we 
have aright to admire even such works as bear 
the marks of younger days, of less perfect mental 
development. Indeed we cannot help finding 
them beautiful. They seize upon us, they wake 
up to delicious reality the joys of our own youth 
long laid by and covered up with the ponderous 
duties of to-day. Such is this septet, and so 
pleasant and true to life, that one never thinks of 
the time it takes, (it being quite long,) but is car- 
ried on and on, from pleasure to pleasure. The 
work is so well known in the four hand arrange- 
ment ffor the piano, that it is unnecessary to 
speak of its contents at length. It was well per- 
formed, and excepting some uncertainty in the 
ensemble of a few of the opening and closing 
chords in some movements, it went finely togeth- 
er, the performers evidently enjoying it as much 
as the audience. The Adagio alone might have 
been improved we think by a slower movement. 
It was begun in the proper tempo, but soon it in- 
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creased, taking away some of the delicious sweet- 
ness of thé quiet flow of its Adelaidelike mel- 
oly. We also beg to dissent from the manner in 
which the cadenza in the Finale was performed. 
A longer stop at the pauses and more breadth 
and hesitation in the closing portamento tones 
would have materially improved it. There isa 
marvellous effect in the rhetorical pause ; half, 
nay the fiftieth part of a second added to a 
pause or to a note in a leading-over passage often 
adds great dignity. Messrs, Haman and Wulf 
Fries deserve especial mention for the fine taste 
with which they performed their soli. The bas- 
soon very good for the most part was somewhat 
too explosive, a superabundance of air escaping, 
which marred the. effect sometimes. It was a 
very good performance, generally speaking, and 
we applaud the Club for bringing out this work, 
which we hope they will repeat in the course of 
their concerts. 

Mrs. Lone contributed to the performance 
two charming songs, very familiar to those who 
attended the Jullien and the Sontag concerts. 
She sang them admirably as regards voice, in- 
tonation and execution, but they seemed lacking 
in spirit and life and characteristic expression. 
Her rendering of the song of Orpheus, Che fard 
was quite faultless, and gave much pleasare. 

Messrs. Schultze and Zohler appeared to great 
advantage in their solos which commanded liber- 
al applause, both gentlemen playing with a sing- 
ular purity and sweetness of tone that never fails 
to appeal to the ear of an auilience. The ex- 
periment ventured by the Club seems to have 
met with undoubted success, and we congratulate 
them on being successful in attracting so large 
an audience. The second concert takes place 
this evening. 


FIFTH CONCERT OF THE SERIES OF EIGHT. 


Part I. 
1, Qenmbattn, Om: By Bla. BBs on v0 cncs cp ccs evens cvavneces Mozart 
Allegro—Adagio—Minuetto——Finale, Allegro. 
2. Fantaisie for Violoncello, on an original theme...... Weber 
Wulf Fries. 
8. Adagio aud Scherzo, from the 3d Quintette in B minor. 
Spohr 
Parr IT. 
& Gobette, Me F, OD. BOG... ccccvcvccvecceces Franz Schubert 
For 2 Violins. Viola, Violoncello, Bass, Clarinette, Horn 


and Bassoon. 
Introduction and Allegro—Andante—Scherzo, Allegro 
Vivace—Finale, Andante and Allegro. 

In spite of the rain and bad walking the hall was 
well filled. The piece of the greatest interest at this 
concert being given in the regular order, Tuesday 
the 15th of January, was Schubert’s Octette. What- 
ever we hear of Schubert, from his litthe German 
dances, musical epigrams as it were, and his 
Waltzes and Polonaises up to his Symphony, gives 
us pure delight. Noble, impressive melodies, full 
and original harmonies, with wonderful changes, and 
a rhythm all his own, make his compositions excel- 
lent above many others. Schubert’s genius was of a 
very high order and his fertility in pieces that are 
classical and will live for ever, astonishing. This is 
his 165th work, and yet it is as fresh as it it were one 
of his earliest. There is hardly a repetition of ideas, 
a reminiscence in his writings. Mendelssohn fre- 
quently repeats himself. Some melody in almost all 
his larger works bears a strong resemblance to his 
two-part songs or songs or his songs without words. 
With Schubert, on the other hand, everything is 
fresh, new, not heard of before. That is genius. 
This octette for two violins, viola, bass, clarinette 
horn and bassoon was played by the gentlemen who 
took part in the Septette of Beethoven on Saturday 





last, except that Mr. ZouLer played the Viola and 
Mr. MeIseEx second violin, Each of the movements, 
has its own beauties and the whole is a work of un- 
common excellence. We will defer a more detailed 
account of it until after a second hearing, which we 
are to have to-night. _We merely add that the ren- 
dering was very spirited, each of the gentlemen doing 
his best. The other pieces played at the concert 
helped ta make a yery satisfactory programme. Mo- 
zart’s Quartette is well known, so that we need not 
speak of it more than to say, that the portion we 
heard of it was finely rendered, pure as to intonation 
and with good expression. Mr. Wuur Fries played 
the Fantasia for Violoncello, hy Weber, on an origi- 
nal theme to great acceptance It is originally writ- 
ten with an accompaniment for the whole orchestra ; 
bnt for this occasion the accompaniment was arranged 
for seven instruments. In an abbreviated form We- 
ber published this piece in the 2d book of his exqui- 
site ‘12 Pieces faciles,” op. 10, for 2or 4 hands. It 
is very pleasing and effective. Especially happy is 
the variation in a dance-rhythm, where in the second 
part the bassoon has a short imitation of the melody 
as played by the violoncetlo. The Adagio and 
Scherzo, by Spohr, was very good, and the concert, 
hoth in programme and execution one of the best we 
have heard the Club give. 

Let none of our Boston readers fail to hear the Oc- 
tette to-night. They will be amply repaid even if they 
should have to come through slosh and rain. 





In the notice of the Orpheus Quartette Club con- 
cert, in our issue of Jan. 12th, a misprint oecurs 
which we wish to correct here. On the concert pro- 
gramme, distributed at the door, the title of Mr. 
Fichherg’s seeond piece in the second part was mis- 
printed Favane. Our types made it Fabanna. It 
ought to be Paranne, being the name of a solemn, 
antiquated dance, the title being given to it on ac- 
count of its resemblance to the majestic, measured 
steps of the peacock. *t 





Musical Correspondence. 





Brookiyn, Jan. 14, 1861.— Mr Bace’s New 
Year’s compliments to Dwight’s Journal and reports 
this very pleasant city to be in a state of snow storm, 
and musically, quite excited, for the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music (just finished) is to be formally opened 
to-morrow (Tuesday) evening with a grand instru- 
mental and vocal concert, the programme being ren- 
dered by the orchestra of the Philharmonic Societiy, 
with the brilliant voices of Madame Corson, Signori 
Brienort, Ferri, and Susini. E1sreip conducts, 
Nott leads and Muzzio directs the vocal part. The 
same admission card (Price $5) admits to a prome- 
nade Concert and Ball for Thursday next, after which 
this magnificent opera-house will be considered fully 
dedicated to the various muses. 

The 2d regular Philharmonic Concert is to be giv- 
en on Saturday evening next. It was to have been 
on the 5th, but was postponed so as to take place at 
the Academy, which is now engaged by the directors 
for all fature concerts and rehearsals. The first con- 
cert (in November last) was attended with such a 
rush that your humble servaut (Mr. Baggs) along 
with at least five hundred other disconsolate individ- 
uals was unable to get in, although on hand a full 
half hour before the time of performance. The Ath 
enzum is really a fine concert room and will hold 
fifteen hundred people, but it is entirely too small for 
any such flourishing institution as the ‘ Brooklyn 
Philharmonic.” The programme for next Saturday 
is rich indeed and includes Mendelssohn’s Third 
Symphony iu A minor, “Recollections of Scotland,” 
Weber’s Overture to “ Earyanthe,” and a novelty in 
the way of an overture by Littolf, the “Bride of Ky- 
nast.” 





Next week inaugurates our first Italian Opera sea- 
son. Tuesday we are to have Cotson, BrigNort, 
Ferret and Susrnt in Mercadante’s “ I] Giuramen- 
to,” and on Saturday, the young American Prima 
Donna IsapettaA Hincxwiey, in “ Lucia.” As 
your correspondent has had an intimate acquaintance 
with Miss Hinckley for many years, aud has watched 
her artistic course with the most particular interest, 
he is anxious to know the verdict of the public on 
her voice and talent, She is by no means .a novice, 
but has been before an European audience for the 
last two years, and completed a successful engage- 
ment in Berlin just prior to her return to America, 
Miss Hinckley is a native of Albany, N. Y., and was 
a pupil of George Wm. Warren. She went to Italy 
in the spring of 1857 and after fifteen months’ lessons 
from the justly celebrated Romani was pronounced 
by him as complete in lyric art as he could make her, 
She then made her début at the Concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of France and was landed in the 
musical papers of the day, extracts of which have 
appeared in many of our principal papers. 

Her first operatic engagement was’ proffered by 
the grand old composer and master Pacini, but it 
unfortunately fell through, on account of the war, 
which at that time put a stop to all musical mat- 
ters in Italy. She then procured a most excellent 
engagement for Holland and_ en passant gave a very 
successful concert at Paris. She has sung in all 
the principal cities of Folland and in many of Ger: 
many and is now “ home again ” just in time to be 
involved in Mr, Ullman’s annual failure , and the 
“ inevitable crisis ;’? Muzio has however came. to the 
rescue, and if Iam not very much mistaken /a belle 
Hinckley will make a sensation. 

I wanted to send you the programme of the Christ 
mas Masie at the Church of the Holy Trinity, and 
many other minor ttems, but will leave all for my 
next, and also apologize for the unusual length of 
this letter. As Mr. Baggs don’t profess to write as 
correspondents ought to—that is regularly and ele- 
gantly. He would be happy to hear from “Trovator” 
and “—t—” on Brooklyn matters. By consulting 
the New York papers of to-day, they will find that 
the competition of the Academy of Music is “ the 
musical event of the week ”’ and I may add a great 
thing for Long Island (which by the way still re- 
mains in the Union). The attractions will now be 
worth the ferry-age and the trouble, and the ‘ wan- 
dering minstrel” will meet your New York corres 
pondents at the landing, and do the honors with all 
possible gusto and pleasure. Long wave the union 
of New York and Brooklyn, now even in “ Philhar- 
monic” and Opera House, so come over Mr. Trov- 
ator and take “‘—¢—” with us and spend a musical 
evening, and if you need any extra inducement, we'll 
execute (most summarily) our celebrated solo on 
the historically cracked but still charming clarionette, 
and as “ we never stops short of a shilling,” 

Will remain your everlasting, Jem Baaces. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


Mason & Hamtiin.— The extensive Melodeon 
factory of this firm, of whose instruments we made 
some mention last week, was entirely consumed by 
fire on Monday of this week. ‘The contents of the 
building were completely destroyed, and so rapid was 
the progress of the flames that some of the occu- 
pants had to beat a hasty retreat to save their lives. 
The loss of Messrs. M. & H. was considerable, but 
we trust that they may soon be able to hegin again 
the bnsiness which they have so honorably and _ sue- 
cessfully carried on, and we join most sincerely in 
the sympathy felt for their disappointment and loss 
in this community. 





New Orveans. — Here Patt has for some weeks 
continued to bewitch the opera goers, playing in her 
usual round of characters The papers are unani- 
mous and loud in her praise. 
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A Benefit at Paris. 


Benefit performances rarely prove profitable here. 
i know there are exceptions, and three, four, and 
sometimes six thousand dollare have been cleared 
over all expenses ; there was Rachel, who invariably 
cleared $1,000 for the beneficiary, whenever she 
would condescend to play; and I dare say Grisi and 
Mario may perform the same miracle still. There is 
not in the whole catalogue of actors any other name 
so potent. The other actors, when they give a ben 
efit performance are obliged to torture their invention 
to discover some way of pleasing the public. They 
endeavor to skim the theatres of their most popular 
actors, they endeavor to hit upon some mode of ap- 
pealing to the public which shall strike attention— 
no easy feat in a great capital, where thousands of 
people are constantly soliciting attention. When 
they have done their best in this way, they must ap- 
ply to the police for permission to give the perform- 
ance, give it the written permission of every manager 
whose actors figure at his benefit, and lay his bill of 
fare before it. ‘ If the police is satisfied, it grants 

ermission to give the performance, and gives the 
veneficiary liberty to increase the prices of admis- 
sion. Then comes the great difficulty; getting a 
theatre. As every theatre in town is occupied by its 
own company during the winter, and their managers 
are not only averse from the feverish preparations 
made to carry the benefit performance to a success- 
ful close, but if they have a successful play they ean- 
not easily be prevailed upon to interrupt its run— 
managers of theatres, like most heirs of hazard, are 
superstitious creatures. If they do not refuse the 
use of their theatre, they place it at a most extrava- 
gant rent, which absorbs every sou the benefiviary 
can reasonably hope for. This is the reason most 
benefit performances here take place very late in the 
season: in the winter the theatres are sure of being 
full, so great is the number of people in town ; when 
summer approaches the audiences grow thinner and 
the manager’s terms diminish. But then the poor 
beneficiary’s chance of obtaining anything for his 
performance, decrease likewise, in a most alarming 
proportion. Nor is the rent of the theatre the only 
expense antecedent to the performance : there is the 
orchestra to be paid—the gas to be paid—the police 
to be paid—the printer to be paid—the bill sticker to 
be paid—the poor tax to be paid—the author’s copy- 
right to be paid—the carriages for the actors and 
actresses to be paid—the bonquets for the actresses 
to be paid—the claque to be paid—in short, the poor 
beneficiary hears ‘to be paid” so often he feels he 
is a mere gambler, who is risking a very large sum 
of money to obtain a very small gain. Even though 
his parse be empty; his troubles are not ended, he 
must make up his “ poster.” Actors, somebody has 
said, are the hest fellows in the world apon condition 
each has a great deal more success than his comrades. 
Now, in making up a “ poster,” the beneficiary must 
strive to attain two things; attract the public and 

lease the vanity of the performers who figure on it. 

read some time ago, the confession of a person who 
gave a benefit, and he says, speaking of the difficulty 
of making up the “poster:” “ Whenever an actor 
is left to choose a part, a scene, or & piece, he is sure 
to make a bad selection. Have you ten singers ? 
They insist upon singing ten long airs, fall of trills 
and quavers, the longer the better, and they insist 
their ‘time’ shall be placed neither at the beginning 
nor at the end of the performance, but all in the 
middle. You have six actresses? They all insist 
upon playing the chief part of a different play, and 
you can find nobody to give the answer. Then how 
are their names to be printed on the ‘ posters?’ Of 
course every name must be in capitals; but then in 
what order must they be placed? Will you begin 
with dancing or singing, comedy or drama? Will 
you adopt the rank of the theatres or the rank of the 
artists? There is a very simple order which can 
be easily adopted—the alphabetical order—but_pre- 
cisely because this is the simplest method it will sat- 
isfy nobody. At last your ‘ poster’ is on the wall, 
and then the public begins to make this calculation : 
Twenty sous for the celebrated tenor, twenty sous 
for the cclebrated singer, twenty sous for the cele- 
brated tragic actress, ten sous for the bass singer, ten 
sous for the baritone, twenty sous for the danseuse, 
twenty sous for the fourth act of the ‘ Huguenots,’ 
fifteen sous for ‘ Galatée,’ ten sous for ‘ Gil Blas,’ 
five sous for each corhiec song ; the pianist is thrown 
in to boot; total, ten francs ; and so he goes and 
bays his ticket. If yon give the public nothing very 
tempting, he turns his back oa your fine ‘ poster,’ and 
walks off. If you give really a tempting perform- 
ance, the ticket buyers purchase instantly every ticket, 
leap into their cabriolets, visit every hotel in town, 
sell their tickets to foreigners, double and triple the 
price paid for them, and put in their pockets the 





largest profits the benefit gives to anybody, and 
is no way of preventing them from driving this trade. 
The beneficiary is assailed with requests of all sorts 
all the day long. Friends he has neither seen nor 
heard of for ten years, remind him how old and 
and ardent their friendship is; relations he never 
heard of before come up from their provinces ex- 
poe to go to his benefit; daguerreotypists beg 
im to give them a sitting and a seat; they have 
we pr to take his portrait to complete their col- 
ection of eminent people, and his portrait everybody 
is asking for; the artists who lend the beneficiary 
their assistance only ask for one box for their fam- 
ily, one box for their friends, some tickets for the 
third tier for their porter, their hair dresser, their 
chamber maid, and fifty seats in the pit for their ac- 
customed claqueur, as he alone understands their 
‘ points,’ and knows how to take care of their ‘ en- 
tries’ and ‘exits.’ At last the time draws near 
when the performance is to begin. The beneficiary 
is trembling from head to foot. The artists who 
are to appear do not come: each tries to come later 
than the other to avoid beginning tke performance. 
The greatest confusion reigns in the green room; 
temporary dressing rooms have been erected every- 
where ; some are dressing in the manager’s private 
room ; others are dressing in a corner of the green 
room; these are dressing in a passage; those are 
dressing in hacks at the door: hair dressers rush 
madly about in every direction ; dressing maids are 
so bewildered they do not know what to do; this 
actor bawls for his breeches; that actor screams for 
his wig ; the ‘first young lady’ calls for her crino- 
line; the ‘first young gentleman’ asks for his 
calves: the baritone gargles his throat; the song- 
stress practices her trills and quavers: the stage 
manager yells orders which nobody obeys. ‘ Clear 
the stage!’ The curtain rises. ‘The entertainment 
is fatiguing, long and disconnected. The order of 
the bill has been changed. The public is ill hum- 
ored: it purchased its places in the street, or from 
the wine shop, paying three times the price asked at 
the ticket office, and it is angry with the actors for the 
cheat put upon him; the actors, furious in conse- 
quence of their comrade’s success, or their own want 
of success, lay all the blame on the beneficiary, al- 
though he isn’t to blame, for he took every precau- 
tion to assure that every artist should have the same 
quantity of applause, the same number of ‘calls 
out,’ and the same number of bouquets. He made 
a contract for this in advance, and heaven knows 
what these ovations cost him, at what a d—l of a 
sum of money the bill for ‘ enthusiasm ’ amounts to. 
The performance ends about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. ‘The theatre then is about two-thirds empty, 
for the audience have departed one by one, cursing 
the fellow that gave the benefit, the fellow that sold 
the tickets, the fellow that played. The exasperated 
danseuse vows she never in all her life before was 
exposed to such an insult, and she never will so ex- 
pose herself again! What! lose her most beautiful 
entrechats, wantonly throw away her ronds de jambe, 
caper before empty benches! And all through the 
fault of the fool whe organized his benefit so stupid- 
ly! Poor beneficiary! Overwhelmed with re- 
proaches, tired to death, heels over head, nervous, 
sick, depressed, disheartened, he asks the treasurer 
of the theatre for his account. <A legion of sup- 
— expenses, which no imagination could 
ave conceived, makes its appearance in formidable 
figures—extra fees to the machinists, extra fees to 
the musicians, extra fees to the chorus, fine for end- 
ing the performance after midnight, drayage for scen- 
ery, copying music, pour boire to hack drivers, and 
so on on on on on on. The bills are settled, and then 
the beneficiary says to himself, wiping his forehead : 
‘Thank heaven ! all is over now. I have run from 
one end of Paris to the other; I have lost a fortnight 
in the course of which I have been able neither to 
play nor to rehearse ; I have caught a rheumatism, 
which will keep me in bed for at least three weeks : I 
have worked like a galley slave ; I have discontented 
the public, and put all my comrades out with me; I 
have lost nothing by the benefit, for after all the 
expenses are paid I have twenty francs profit coming 
to me. Gads! there’s no room to complain after 
all, for it might have been a deuced sight worse!’ 
The beneficiary has scarcely these words out of his 
mouth, just as he is about quitting the theatre, a 
‘ Please, sir!’ greets his ear. He turns and discov- 
ers a bouquet, with half a dozen fellows behind it. 
‘ Hallo!’ exclaims he, suspecting there is a snake 
lurking beneath those flowers, ‘and what may that 
be?’ ‘It is a bouquet, sir, we have the honor to pre- 
sentto you. Don’t forget the callboys, please sir !’ 
© You are very kind, vastly kind, my lads, and I am 
mightily obliged to you, ‘pon my word I am ; here’s 
twenty francs for your bonquet; it’s all I made by 
my benefit !’”"—Corr. N. O. Picayune. 





Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC. 





Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


A mid the glad throng here to-night. Ballad. 
Langton Williams. 25 


A song of decided beauty and power, which will be 
quickly recognized by all singers who are on the ‘qui 
vive ” for something new and good. 


I wandered by the brookside. Balfe. 24 


A new musical setting of a favorite poem. There 
has beena melody written to it some time ago by 
Hime, which the public received with much favor. 
The probability is that Balfe’s air will far exceed the 
other in popularity. It is undoubtedly a fine song. 


A maiden fair and young. R. S. Pratten. 25 


Composed for and sung by Mrs. Henri Drayton in 
the charming tta of Di d cut di a.” 
It is eminently pleasing, and one of the prettiest 
songs which the amiable prima donna essayed. 





Instrumental Music. 


Drowsy Polka. E. Beyer. 25 


This polka is just now universally popular all over 
Germany. It is introduced into every farce, with 
words improvised on subjects of. the day and closes 
with a refrain in which achorus joins. Part of the 
original words have been printed with the music. It 
is easy. 


A beautiful dream. (Nebelbilder.) Ocsten. 25 


One of a series of little melodious and original 
pieces, for which young people ought to be particu- 
larly thankful to the talented author, as they are pos- 
itively charming. 


Autumn Reverie. Tremolo Etude. D. H. Hood. 25 


A pleasing original melody varied in the Tremolo 
style. Good practice for the fingers. 


Riverside Barcarolle. W. H. Clarke. 35 


A first effort which shows the young composer to 
possess the rare gift of melody and a good sound 
knowledge of the practical part cf his art. We dare 
say that pretty well advanced players will derive great 
pleasure from the perusal of this piece. 


Etude Mazurka. Four hands. A. Talery 50 


A dashing mazurka, perhaps the most brilliant of 
any pieces of this class, in the form of aduet. The 
arrangement is by the author. 


Lettres musicales. Nocturne. C. A. Shaw. 25 
A meritorious composition of medium difficulty. 

Our Polka. R. Harrison. 25 

Unadilla Waltz. G. W. Beardsley, 25 
Pretty Dance Music. 


Books. 


Tne Opera or Mantua. Arranged for Piano 
Solo. 2,00 


A new and attractive volume of the popular Series, 
* Ditson & Co.’s Edition of Standard Operas.” Ev- 
ery person of musical taste should be the possessor of 
this elegant and valuable library of the best works of 
the best composers. 





Musre sr Matt.—Musie is sent by mail, the expense bein 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will fi 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining sup- 
plies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
































